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ANOTHER ELIZABETHAN 

BY SAMUEL L. M. BARLOW 

We are a little shocked when someone like Tagore takes a prom- 
inent place among the men of letters of to-day. France, Eng- 
land, Italy and Germany have for so long dominated our litera- 
ture that sometimes we find ourselves denying to languages other 
than these a place in the literary sun. Ibafiez is at the moment 
engaged in proving that Cervantes and Lope de Vega did not die 
without progeny; and, conversely, in the past, Ibsen made us turn 
to Scandinavian and Tolstoi to Russian literature because we well 
know that such giants do not spring parthenogenetic without lit- 
erary ancestry or a tradition of culture. Tagore came to us a 
stranger in a strange land, a poet soaring in the high regions of his 
fancies with his garland and singing robes about him. Who were 
the men who sanctified his native tongue, as Chaucer and Shake- 
speare sanctified ours ? What great work of the past is holy to him 
as Paradise Lost is to us? Without question, the Shakespeare of 
Indian literature, the man in whose shadow all Indian writers 
since his day have reclined, the greatest of the nine wise men, was 
Kalidasa. 

Of making books concerning his actual date there is no end. 
The Oriental mind having a traditional distrust of dates, arche- 
ologists are thrown back upon numismatic and traditional sources, 
and certain timely references to the Huns which place Kalidasa 
and his sovereign, almost beyond dispute, in the fourth century 
A. D. Apart, too, from the Kashmiri chronicles the historian 
finds much in the Greek accounts of the India upon which Alexan- 
der hurled himself, partly in emulation of Dionysus, Hercules, 
and Semiramis, and partly because his conquest of Persia led him 
through the Indian satrapy right up to the Indus. And when 
Philip's warlike son saw a river he seems always to have desired to 
cross. But alas, what Voltaire said of Louis XIV, "La plupart 
deshistoriensse plaisent a f aire f aire aux princes ce qu'ils rC ont nifait, 
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ni du faire" is true of most of the writings concerning the deeds 
of Alexander and of the great kings of India. Certainly the 
most useful records are those of the Chinese pilgrims to whom 
India was a Mecca, and who had the divine gift of valuing dates. 
That august wanderer, Fa-Hien, who travelled in 399 A. D., left a 
garrulous account of the antecedents of Chandra-Gupta II, at 
whose court Kalidasa flourished. From him we learn that [about 
308] the local Rajah at Pataliputra married Kumalra, a Lich- 
chhavi princess. The alliance added so much to his estates that he 
was constrained to call himself a "sovereign of Maharajahs", and 
added so much to his power that he was able to establish a dynasty 
which eventually ruled the whole of India. Chandra-Gupta I [as 
this Rajah called himself] left his throne to Samudra-Gupta. This 
heroic son proceeded at once on the royal business of kingdom- 
taking. He commenced with the Gangetic Plain, pushed on into 
the north, turned back and started on a marvelous southern cam- 
paign. At one time he was twelve hundred miles from his capi- 
tal — away down near Ceylon in the peninsular jungles. Laden 
with spoils, he returned by a westerly route and celebrated a tri- 
umph which consisted mainly in killing a sacred horse in a purely 
orthodox Hindu manner. Contemporary inscriptions state that 
he was a man of great learning — a splendid musician, and some- 
what of a poet. It was natural that such a robust monarch, a 
man on the order of Francois I, should beget one of the lustre of 
Chandra-Gupta II, surnamed^Vikramaditya, who bejewelled his 
throne with wise men and whose fame spread abroad "like the 
sound of a silver bell hung in the canopy of the sky." 

At this time, when Rome was weeping for her Virgils and would 
not be comforted because they were not, India attained her high- 
est pinnacle of civilization. If we stop to think of the collapse of 
Northern Europe after the receding wave of Roman Imperialism, 
and picture the struggle of Gaelic civilization, alone in Ireland, to 
survive, and the pre- Arthurian and barbaric state of England and 
France, the relative peak of Indian enlightenment, which fostered 
free roadside hospitals and schools at stated intervals, is astound- 
ingly lofty. Fa-Hien, who neglected to mention the name of the 
monarch in whose land he spent years (with much the same turn 
of mind which prevented monks from looking at the Alps as they 
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crossed, till Petrarch bade them do so), has left us an account of 
an empire happy, prosperous, and enlightened. The glory of 
Vikramaditya himself and his court dazzles the little Indian 
school-boy to-day much as does King Arthur the youth of Eu- 
rope. The "nine gems " who flourished at the court were men of 
remarkable genius in each case. Dhanvantari was a famous phy- 
sician ; Ary abhatta was the leading astronomer of that hemisphere ; 
Amara Sinha compiled the dictionary of Sanskrit from which all 
others since have been drawn, and — being like Leonardo a man of 
many talents — built the Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya. Va- 
rahamihira and Varauchi were distinguished authors; three men 
have left only their names unfortunately; and at the head of the 
nine stands Kalidasa. 

In the court at Ujjain there was not only this intellectual bril- 
liance but a material splendor beyond the dreams of contempo- 
rary Europe. Similar magnificence — royal hunts when the king 
went out to see and eke for to be seen — yearly festivals when the 
king washed his royal head — had stunned the worthy Greek his- 
torian of a previous Chandra-Gupta. Vikramaditya, also, loved 
the arts of hunting and was supported to a fertile jungle by untold 
numbers of swarthy palanquin-bearers and courtiers who scat- 
tered gold along the road. The Durbar at Ujjain has left its 
mark on tradition just as the "Field of the Cloth of Gold" has 
upon our history. But it is as a patron of the arts that this mon- 
arch concerns us and the court as the home of genius that it per- 
tains to our subject. 

Kalidasa had behind him the Vedic Hymns, composed 1000 to 
2000 B. C, and forming a Homeric background to all subsequent 
Indian literature. All the very early Indian writing was in this 
language, but these Hymns, which have an Old Testament flavor, 
are so vastly superior to all the other branches that they are often 
supposed to be the whole literary product of that deep antiquity. 
On the contrary, there are Brahmanas, Upanishads and Sutras — 
like the Gorgons, Hydras and Chimaeras dire — which lurk in the 
shade of the Hymns and make up a great mass of Vedic literature. 
Just when this mode was transplanted by Sanskrit is a question 
not fully answered. It seems to have grown out of Vedic about 
the time of Buddha's rise. Early Buddhistic records are in the 
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vulgar Pali, as was natural in the case of such a Holy One who 
lived and taught among the people. But at the same time, royal 
circles were indulging in Sanskrit, the "classical" language of the 
period. Astronomers, — antedating Pythagoras, and yet with all 
his wisdom — law-givers, — antedating Rome, and yet with a Code 
more marvelous, — righteous men with a message of philosophic 
purport or religious comfort, all wrote their ideas into Sanskrit 
epics. A somewhat later form than all these was the Fable, in 
which the moral or historical mind could find relaxation with- 
out wandering too far afield. With the centralization of litera- 
ture about a court such as Vikramaditya's, fable easily ran into 
literary drama and the great work of Kalidasa. 

The first definite pieces de theatre were the Yatras or Mystery- 
Plays, dealing with the life of Krishna Vishnu much as Occidental 
mysteries dealt with the life of Christ. In the middle of his ca- 
reer, Krishna seems to have sported with Amaryllis in the shade; 
in consequence the love-element entered early into Indian drama 
and was conducted with music and dancing right down to the 
present day as the principal element of a play. Some have 
thought that Greek comedy was brought in by Alexander, inas- 
much as the Hindu jester resembles that character in Greek litera- 
ture, and as the word for "curtain" in Hindu is the word denoting 
" Grecian ". Be that as it may, drama was as popular in the Orient 
as it was in Europe and grew and was cultivated in the same man- 
ner that brought it in England from Gammer Gurton to Hamlet. 

The first consciously literary drama was the Mud Cart, of an un- 
known date and authorship, though the former was probably only 
a little before Kalidasa. The royalties in the play speak San- 
skrit, while the vulgar speak Prakrit, much as the Porter indulges 
in prose in Macbeth. The prologue consists of a benediction to 
Siva, the lightning god. The stage manager next appears and 
tells what the play treats of, like Snout in A Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and proceeds to describe the author as one with the walk 
of an elephant, the eye of a chakora bird and the face of a full 
moon — all doubtless meant as compliment. Then the perform- 
ance proper begins, concerning itself with the life of a wanton 
whose love redeemed her past and to whom honor is the reward of 
virtue. Like all Indian plays, the plot is diffuse, dealing with 
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mud carts, princes, wantons, thefts and revolution. The last act 
— the tenth — strangely enough is, quite to the modern taste, laid 
in a law court. 

Certain works of art have triumphed over time, and nothing 
else but eternity has done that. So, though we know Kalidasa's 
immortal poetry, we know but little of his life. To the discourse 
of what elders did he listen? At the feet of what Gamaliel did he 
learn his trade? His fate is happier than some; his name has 
come to us; but for an estimation of the man we must turn to the 
virtue of his theses, the power of his line, the splendor of his verse. 

The play of Sakuntala is a true Nataka, a form so well under- 
stood by Wagner, the highest form of dramatic art, presenting 
heroic and god-like characters engaged in noble deeds. It does 
not profess to be realistic, but lofty, idealistic and full of grace- 
ful conceits. The languorous movement of the love-scenes which 
brings a subtle response in all the surrounding nature, is not for 
the western stage, where flames must burn quicker if not as 
hotly. The play opens with Dushyanta, Lord of the Lunar Race, 
hunting in the forest. The noise of his steeds is as of many 
waters, and his spears rattle mightily. The flying deer leads him 
into the hermitage of Hastinaput, where dwell Kanva and his 
ward Sakuntala. She is the child of a nymph, and with divine 
grace appears before the King like an opening lotus flower. 
Amid the smoke of altar fires, in a rustic garb, surrounded by ex- 
quisite foliage, Sakuntala seems more beautiful than the dawn 
to Dushyanta. And, like a gorgeous St. Michael stepping from 
a stained glass window, he rouses a deep passion in the evasive, 
throbbing soul of the girl. "Who ever loved that loved not 
at first sight?" sang Marlowe. Certainly none of Kalidasa's 
heroes. When once the King has learned that Sakuntala is of 
divine origin, they " entwine their lives " and plight a simple troth. 
The nuptials are as informal as those of Dido and ^Eneas, but in 
this case more lasting. After this, Dushyanta is forced to return, 
and leaves his bride with child till he can fetch her. Alas, during 
his absence she offends a sage who curses her with a dark and dole- 
ful curse — that her lord will forget her till she returns the ring he 
left with her. So Sakuntala sets out to find Dushyanta, but drops 
the ring into the sea on the way. Arrived at the palace, she 
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finds herself really forgot by her husband, and, after harrowing 
scenes in which she vainly tries to win back her lord, she gives up to 
despair. To save her from further humiliation she is temporarily 
snatched up to heaven. In the meantime the ring has been found 
in a fish by some fisherman, who takes the gem to court. Upon 
seeing the ring, Dushyanta regains his memory ,'bewails what has 
happened, and starts out to find his wife. In helping the god In- 
dra battle against the Danavas, he finds himself in some heavenly 
spot. A little boy is wrestling, like an infant Hercules, with a 
lion's cub. After a touching scene in which Dushyanta discovers 
that the child is his, he is reunited with Sakuntala, — and the play 
ends. Such is the outline of the play — no more discursive than 
Tamburlaine, no less delicate in workmanship than The Tem- 
pest, no less certain in its "catastrophe" than The Duchess ofMalfi. 
The lofty sentiments which animate the characters, the moral 
forces which motivate the plot, do not appear in so cursory a re- 
view. But observe the Biblical and swift fate that overtakes 
Sakuntala, lost in her bower of love, removed from all but amor- 
ous thoughts. For her forgetfulness of higher things she must do 
penance, that her joy may be as pure as it is great at the end. 
It seems a harsh law to visit upon such a tender passion, yet this 
same inexorable Fate has dominated all great drama from the 
Greeks to Macbeth. Man's relation to his God must ever be the 
greatest reciprocal force and the ultimate and supernal in tragedy. 
For us, the more potent and instant beauties of the play lie hidden 
in the poetry — much more than in the force of the action or the 
mirroring of life except as it concerns thoughts and emotions. Of 
these Kalidasa had a vast understanding. 

The closest analogy in our literature to the spirit which pro- 
duced and possessed this great dramatist is that of the Elizabeth- 
an Age. The court of Vikramaditya and the court of Elizabeth 
both fell upon Golden Ages; glowing and versatile periods brought 
about by much the same conditions of national temper, proud and 
superb, successful in war, ruled by a great personality. There 
seems to be some law in the upward sweep of Augustan eras pro- 
vocative of Virgils. There is, furthermore, a very strong similar- 
ity not only between the time and conditions of these spokesmen 
of great deeds but also between their works. The very pro- 
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logue of Sakuntala has a grace not incomparable with that of A 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Everywhere, indeed, one finds verses 
and apostrophies that put us in mind of some one of the Elizabeth- 
ans; usually of Marlowe, though Kalidasa has a tenderness more 
akin to Greene's. The fair maid of Fressingfield is not the fine 
spirit that is Sakuntala, but Margaret loved her own country- 
side no less than the Indian maiden, if with less understanding. 
Throughout Kalidasa we find an intimacy with the out-of-doors 
entirely free from the "classical and learned" flora which mars the 
effect of true love of nature in all the Elizabethans except Shake- 
speare. Sakuntala herself has been likened to the flower, budding 
in spring, warming to passion in summer, frosted and chilled in win- 
ter, only to reopen to perfect blossom again. She is the Proserpine 
of Indian literature and the acts of the play are her Seasons. 

Perhaps the most thoroughly Elizabethan scene in all the works 
of Kalidasa occurs in his play Vikrama. The action concerns 
itself with the surreptitious love letter written on a vagrant leaf. 
The characters are the Queen, Ausinari, the hero, Pururavas, and 
the jester, Manavaka. The king denies that he was looking for 
the leaf, and the Queen as promptly declines to believe him. 
Manavaka suggests that dinner would relieve the situation. The 
Queen grows more angry. To soothe her Pururavas kneels at her 
feet with words of love; to whom she replies: 

Think me not 
Infirm of purpose, as to be beguiled 
By such assumed respect. You make 
An awkward penitent, my lord; 
I cannot trust you. 

With that parting shaft, the Queen sails off, leaving the King 
somewhat dry in the throat. As the jester reminds him that it is 
high noon and time for lunch, Pururavas leaves the garden to the 
peacocks and charokas. 

The jealous fury of the Queen through the play is worthy of 
Regan or Goneril. Vituperative family scenes are not infrequent 
in Kalidasa. The King turns upon Sakuntala much as Edward 
put off Queen Isabella: 

Fawn not on me, French strumpet, 
Get thee gone! 
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Dido, too, was put off with sneers, to hang her head with the gen- 
tle Sakuntala — for who can refute a sneer? Yet on the whole, it 
is a difficult task to compare the women of the Oriental dramatist 
with those of an Occidental playwright. In Kalidasa the women 
are the only characters which seem real to us. I think that the 
poet thought of them as of flowers with souls. They cling 
like vines, they wither in the cold or from neglect. They are 
clever with a polished instinct; they are subtle with an exotic per- 
fume. What is Zenocrete to us, except that she causes Tambur- 
laine to speak with the tongue of angels by her bed? But how we 
vibrate with the gentle Sakuntala as she sees her lord or is turned 
from his presence like some withering Ophelia. How human she 
is in her conversation with her friends ! She is not modernly com- 
plex; rather like a rose, almost scorched before it opens, which 
blossoms serenely to the delight of all the lovers of color and life 
and sweetness. There is no character in our literature that is like 
her, to my knowledge. The outdoor heroines of Shakespeare had 
wandered from some sophisticated city into the green wood. 
None were born under the arching boughs, none understood the 
birds, or knew the flowers as did Sakuntala. On the other hand 
the men in Kalidasa's plays are much more germane to the heroes 
of the Elizabethan stage; for while Shakespeare had Raleigh and 
Drake as pictures of the heroic ever before him, so Kalidasa was 
stimulated by the superb and warlike examples of Vikramaditya 
and the first Guptas. As Spenser glorified his monarch in the 
Faerie Queen, so Kalidasa in his plays and epics traced the descent 
of his royal house from the gods. Flattery is the coin in which 
Maecenas is paid. 

It is said that Charles II asked his poet laureate, Waller, why 
his poem on Cromwell was so much finer than his ode to the Res- 
toration. Whereupon Waller answered: "Your Majesty knows 
that poets deal best in fiction." In poetry one must idealize re- 
ality, or realize fancy. With Kalidasa it is the latter. He chose 
a fanciful theme of Rewards and Fairies, and made it live by his 
constant allusion to the facts and laws of nature. There is no 
realism in the cloud taking a message for a fond lover; but the 
long, narrow flight of the cranes which are to accompany the cloud 
is a vivid and real picture. 
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On the other hand, the Elizabethans take an historical fact — as 
the life of Tamburlaine, Edward, or Faustus — and clothe it in 
imagery, superlative, and emotion. With Marlowe, particularly, 
nature is of an Ossa-on-Pelion variety — brought in for the sake of 
the fine line. His plays are all action; Kalidasa's all reflection. 
The former chose emperors and kings because their magnificence 
demanded a magnificent speed and speech. With Kalidasa the in- 
spiration came differently. He saw a wonderful sunset or flower, 
and cried: "I could gaze forever," and felt impelled to write 
that others might enjoy it too. It was a more subtle motive than 
that which animated the Elizabethan. Both poets were men of 
vivid imagination, with a practically equal command of verse; 
each had a strong dramatic sense. Unfortunately the compari- 
sons can never come very close because one was an Englishman 
and one a Hindu. The one great similarity lies in their respect to 
time and their fellow men. 

To say that Kalidasa is great, means no more than to say that 
the Taj Mahal is beautiful. It is an unrelated affirmation. But 
if we think of him as one with a genius equal to Marlowe, and as 
one who fulfilled the same literary purpose, we have at once re- 
lated him to what we know and what we love. 

Probably all of us have put that great Elizabethan in some rank 
of our Poet's Heaven — perhaps not the Seventh, but near unto it. 
It is not, I trust, too much to ask that Kalidasa be placed in the 
same circle — a little aloof, for he would be gazing at the stars 
while Marlowe would be looking over the edge at the earth. And 
if we need a sponsor for so grave an undertaking as that of seating 
a new poet with our chosen ones, let the verse of Goethe (who mar- 
veled at Kalidasa and Marlowe alike) have weight with us: 

Would'st thou the young year's blossoms and the fruits of its decline, 
And all by which the soul is charmed, enraptured, feasted, fed, — 
Would'st thou the earth and heaven itself in one sole name combine? 
I name thee, O Sakuntala! and all at once is said. 

Samuel L. M. Barlow. 



